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Art. XXI. — Remarks on the Arabic Language, by T. M. Dickinson. 

In taking a critical review of a language, it is essentially necessary, 
as in nil other similar cases, to divest the mind of all preconceived 
notions and prejudices which have been imbibed from habit or edu- 
cation, und to view it solely with regard to its object and use ; viz., 
n clear and distinct representation of ideas. 

Now all the points to which it will be necessary to turn our 
attention in this inquiry, as being the essential requisites for perfec- 
tion in a language, may be comprised under two heads — first, pre- 
cision ; second, copiousness. 

By precision is meant that capability which a language possesses 
of expressing ideas, by means of words and sentences, in so distinct 
and well-defined a manner, as to excite exactly and only those ideas 
in the mind of another person, which they are intended to represent. 

Now there are two things necessary to precision in a language } 
first, the precision of the words of which it is composed : and second, 
the precision of its grammatical structure. 

The precision of words consists in their representing an idea in 
so particular a manner, as to excite, in the mind of another, exactly 
and only that idea which they are intended to convey. 

It might hence be argued abstractedly, that if more ideas Uiun 
one are represented under one word, doubt might arise as to which 
of these ideas the word was intended to represent. But if we exa- 
mine the nature of our ideas, and consider the association by which 
they are linked together, and the dependence which they have on 
each other, we shall see the almost impossibility of mistoking the 
nature of ony one particular idea in a syllogism, even though repre- 
sented by a word which is also used to represent several other ideas, 
from its connexion with what precedes and follows j ns, for example, 
in English, in the sentence, " Snij)cs have long bills;" the word 
"bills" could not excite in any mind the idea of "an account,'" 
(though it also signifies " account,") from its connexion with the 
idea of a " snipe." The only probability of a mistake arising would 
be in a case where the various ideas might be applicable to oud asso- 
ciated with the same object. As, for instance, suppose the word 
" bill" signified, besides "beak," n "tail," or "feather," or any 
other part of a snipe, a mistake might then occur us to the meaning. 
But it appears that the Arabs, as well as the English und all other 
nations, sensible of such an inconvenience, have taken especial care, 
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M'lien tliey ulluwcd one word to represent more ideas than one, that 
they should be of so totally and essentially dilTercnt natures, as to 
prevent the possibility of a nustake, as inuy be prnctically nsccr- 
taincd by a perusal of any Arabic work, where the diOieulty and 
obscurity of the language, (for it certainly does ajipcar in many 
cases dillicult and obscure,) will be found to proceed not from the 
plurality of ideas contained iu one word, but from other causes, 
Avhich will be elsewhere alluded to. We will therefore proceed to 
the second point; viz., the precision of grammatical structure. 

This consists in the capability which a language possesses of ex- 
pressing propositions and syllogisms in so clear and well-deiined u 
manner ns to convey exactly and only the meaning intended, by 
representing exactly the relation which subsists between the diirereiit 
ideas of which the proposition or syllogism is composed. 

Now this must be considered — first, with regard to construction; 
secondly, with regard to time. 

By construction is meant a modification of words, by means of 
inflection, particles, &c., in order to convey a distinct idea of the 
relation which exists between the ideas of which the words are 
representatives. And I think that no person, who is competent to 
form an opinion of the Arabic language, who is aware of the great 
trouble which the Arabs have taken, and who has read the volumi- 
nous dissertations which they have written on their grammar, on 
which they do especially pride themselves — who views the structure, 
uniform and conformable in all its parts with the rules of reason and 
logic, and according in so beautiful a manner with' the nature of 
things — who considers the extreme degree of nicety with whicli all 
inflections are regulated, and with which the limits of the significa- 
tion and government of the different particles are defined, can main- 
tain an opinion that the construction of the Arabic language, in the 
sense in which I have taken the term, is rude and imperfect, or can 
assert that, owing to a want of precision or refinement, the proper 
relation between the different ideas in an Arabic sentence is in any 
danger of being ambiguous or obscure. Wc will therefore proceed 
to consider the subject with regard to time. 

By precision of grammatical structure with regard to time, I 
meon the capability of expressing, by means of modifications of the 
verb, and by particles, &c., the exact or relative time of an action. 
A verb is a word whicli implies an action and a time of action. Now 
it is evident that there cannot exist in any language a suflicient 
number of modifications of a verb to express the exact time of an 
action unless it is actually passing. There are, therefore, bu*^ three 
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distinct periods to which an action can be referred — past, present, 
and future. But as an action may be conceived with a past, present, 
or future reference to another action, which may be cither past or 
future, a further modification of the verb is necessary to express 
the connexion which the one should have in point of time with the 
other. This may be more clearly shown by means of examples, as 
in the following instances. 

First. To a past action may be referred — 

1 . A past action — as, " I had dined when you came." 

2. A present action — as, " I was dining when you came." 

3. A future action — as, " I wos about to dine when you came." 
Secondly. To a present action nothing can be referred, except 

it be also present — as, "I read while you playj" "I am reading 
while you are playing." 

Thirdly. To a future action may be referred — 

1. A past action — as, " I shall have dined when you come." 

2. A present action — as, " I shall be dining when you come." 

3. A future action — as, " I shall dine when you come." 
These are all the distinct modifications of time of which wu arc 
capable of forming an idea, and which can properly be called distinct 
tenses. 

But the generality of people, both ancients and moderns, have 
incorporated in the body of their verb a variety of modifications, 
cither simple, as in Greek, or compound, as in most modern lan- 
guages, not only of the above tenses, but which also imply other 
distinct ideas, besides the attributes of a verb; viz., time and action; 
such as ideas of ability or permission, wishing, condition, &c., which 
they embody under the name of moods, as the potential, optative, 
subjunctive, &c. moods, all or some of which they apply to the 
above tenses, making thereby a great and complicated variety of 
modifications, which habit and prejudice make us consider as essen- 
tially necessary to perfection in a verb. 

But as the idea contained in each of these moods is most clearly 
compounded of two or more distinct ideas, it seems more natural 
and projjcr to express it by means of words which represent tlic 
separate ideas of which it is composed, than by nn unmeaning inflec- 
tion. As long, however, as a language is capable of expressing, by 
modifications of its verb, oil the relations which we have shown can 
be conceived of the actual or relative periods of action, it cannot he 
said to be wanting in precision with regard to time. 

Now the Arabic is capable of expressing all these modifications 
of time in a most easy and unequivocal manner; its verb is most 
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simple, having only two dilTcrent tenses j viz., first, the past, and 
secondly, the present or future, the same form expressing both, the 
context being considered sufhcicnt to discriminate which is intended, 
as will always be found to be the case. The compound tenses are 
formed by means of simple words, expressive of the component 
simple ideas; and the various significations expressed by the com- 
plicated and difllcult system of moods, in most languages by means 
of a great variety of unmeaning inflections, arc in this peculiar lan- 
guage represented by certain words and particles, which have in 
themselves, in a particular and well-defined manner, the ideas which 
the moods are intended to convey. 

Having therefore shown that the Arabic languoge is not wanting 
in precision, we will proceed to examine it on the point of copious- 
ness, by which term I mean the capability it possesses of expressing 
those various and refined ideas with which we become acquainted by 
the effects of civilization, and by the powers of the human mind ; 
that is to say, all the variety of sensible and intellectual ideas. 

Now with regard to the first of these points, it is clear that no 
people would invent terms for objects of which they had formed no 
idea; and consequently that no longuagc could possess words to 
represent those peculiar objects which use and habit have inailu 
familiar with other particular people, and for which they have in 
consequence certain special words. All, therefore, that it is in the 
power of language ]to do, is to convey to the mind, by a clear 
definition, a correct representation of something with which it was 
not previously acquainted, and thereby furnish it with a new ideo. 
Now the peculiar applicability of the Arabic, for simple and correct 
definitions, must be observed by any one who will examine a page 
of the Kamoos, or any otlicr Arabic lexicon, which arises out of that 
logical exact precision of structure, but which is neglected in tlic 
more loose construction of the modern languages. If afterwards 
the new object becomes familior, and in general use and acceptation, 
no language can be better adapted for giving it an appropriate name, 
by means of some modification of that radical word to which tiic 
new idea may be related in signification ; or, if there be no suclt 
word in use, the foreign word itself may be adopted, and admitted 
into the body of the language in a class of words, which the Arabs 
call "barbarous or foreign," alluding to their being borrowed from 
other languages, and not amenable to those rules by which their own 
is so peculiarly regulated. Now the argument on the limited powers 
of the Arabic to express intellectual ideas, is founded on the 
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limited number of its roots, or rndical and original words, and 
necessarily supposes two tilings; first, that the number of ideas is 
limited to the number of roots, and that the derivatives eonvey 
merely modifications of the original idea : secondly, that the richness 
and copiousness of a languoge depends upon the number and variety 
of its radical words. Now a very slight knowledge of Arabic is suf- 
ficient to show that there are many words regularly formed from 
other radical words, with which they have no connexion in meaning, 
and consequently that it is not absolutely necessary that all deriva- 
tives should be restricted in meaning to some modification of the 
idea of the radical word. These, however, are not so general as to 
interfere with the otherwise regular structure of the language ; but 
the fact is merely adduced to show, that the limited number of radical 
>vords docs not preclude other distinct ideas from being expressed 
by certain regular modifications of a radical word, with which they 
have no perceptible connexion in signification. 

But with regard to the second of the above suppositions, it is 
generally allowed that none of our ideas arc innate, but that they 
arc impressions made u|)on the mind by the action of external 
objects; which external objects, or the sensible ideas excited by 
them, arc therefore the foundation of all our ideas, simple or 
compound, sensible or intellectual. All our intellectual ideas therefore 
originate in certain external objects, the creation of some super-human 
agency, and which it is natural and reasonable to suppose, from the 
uniformity of the rules of nature, vary but little in the various parts 
of the world, whence it may be assumed that the primary ideas, 
and, consequently, primary words of all languages must have been 
confined to nearly the same limits. If, however, the account of the 
confusion of tongues be accepted in its literal sense, it must be 
acknowledged that the primary ideas of all nations were originally 
the same, as was the case with their language, and that they must 
have attained a considerable degree of refinement and perfection 
during the sixteen centuries, in which the world "wosof one language 
and of one speech." The confusion of tongues was, therefore, a 
divine impulse, aifccting not the perception, but the expression of 
ideas. 

Now it is natural and reasonable to su])pose, for no other sup- 
position is natural or reasonable, that language was a divine inspi- 
ration bestowed upon man, to enable him to express those ideas 
which his mind was formed to perceive ; and also, from the unifor- 
mity and perfection which pervades nature, it is reasonable to 
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suppose, timt in the original languages, there existed a connexion 
somewhat similur to that which exists between the ideas, of which 
language vrns the representative. Out in the modern languages uf 
Europe, and indeed, though in n less degree, in the ancient lan- 
guages, little connexion is found to subsist between words, nearly 
nllied in meaning. In them we find an infinite variety of words , 
which, as we perceive no other words to which they are allied, we 
conclude are simple representations of simple ideas, whereas, in 
many instances, reflection and a research into the more original 
languages, bring to light the sources from which both the word 
and idea are derived. But in the Arabic, which (as far as research 
can reach) is an original and unchanged language, there is pre- 
served between the words a relation corresponding with that which 
exists in the mind, between the ideas, instead of a vague variety of 
words, expressive of ideas which have no intimate connexion in the 
mind, and are deducible from a common source. The Arabic 
words have as perceptible a relation to each other,'as exists between 
the ideas of which they arc the representatives, and are derivable 
from a common root, which is the representative of the original idea. 
A paucity, therefore, of radical and simple words is no argument against 
the richness and copiousness of the Arabic, but must rather be con- 
sidered, when viewed in connexion with its structure, so pi-culinr 
and logical in all respects, as a proof that there has been preserved 
in the sandy and inhospitable and unconqucrcd Peninsula of Arabia, 
a language not far removed from that state of perfection, in which 
it was imparted to man by his Creator. 

A singular objection has been raised against the Arabic, assuming 
" that it must be a most barren language, from containing a number 
of synonymous words, all expressive of the same idea, which, it is 
said, is an incontrovertible proof, that the Arabs, having become 
sensible of the monotony arising from the paucity of their ideas 
being always expressed in the same terms, could devise no other 
means of producing variety than by the invention of a new word." 
As, however, the example of all languages shows us that words, 
whenever invented, have always been required I'or the representation 
of an idea, which before has no adequate symbol, and as it is con- 
trary to experience, to suppose that any people ever coined even one 
word exactly synonymous with another word with which tliey were 
already acquainted, it behoves us when we see a language possessing, 
in many instances, a plurality of words, (amounting in some cases 
to hundreds,) apparently synonymous, to seek for other couscs, for 
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such a peculiarity more conformable to experience than the one 
above quoted. 

The earliest accounts of Arabia describe it as a wild and desert 
region, occupied by a number of wandering tribes or families, the 
descendants of Ishmael, the son of Abraham, Esau, the son of Jacob, 
and the sons of Keturah, the wife of Abraham i who, finding the soil 
incapable, from its dryness, of maintaining largo communities, were 
prevented from associating in large numbers, and founding towns 
and cities, like the earlier settlers In the fertile provinces, on tho 
banks of the Tigria and Euphrates, but wandering forth as they 
came to manhood, with their flocks and families, pitched their rude 
tents wherever][they found all that was requisite for their wants, a 
well or spring, which would aflbrd water, and produce pasture for 
their flacks, in which consisted their wealth and support. There 
they settled and remained till the growing numbers of themselves 
and their flocks became too great for tlie scanty supply of water to 
which they trusted for their subsistence, when the more active and 
adventurous part of the tribe wandered forth with their flocks and 
families in quest of another settlement. The consequence was, that 
in the course of years, a large extent of country was peopled by a 
race of men descended from a common stock, and, therefore, 
speaking a common language, but separated from each other by the 
inhospitable sands of the desert, and unconnected by any of those 
links by which arts and commerce have connected the most distant 
portions of the world. At first, the lives of these early settlers, and 
the scenes around them, were unvaried and monotonous, and tliey 
were too much engaged in cares for their subsistence antl preser- 
vation, to devote much of their time or thoughts, to reflect upon 
what they saw and felt} but as they became more settled and 
tranquil, and experience made them acquainted with new objeets, 
or taught them to reflect upon those with which they were already 
familiar, they found themselves in want of words to express tlicir 
new ideas ) and here a striking feature of this extraordinary language 
forces itself upon our attention. It is natural and reasonable to 
assume that the Arabs were, qt the early period of which we are 
speaking, poor in their ideas, and unacquainted with many objects 
of nature ; for we have no reason to suppose that they were, and 
have every reason which experience of people in a similar state can 
furnish, to suppose that they were not acquainted with letters; 
without which, it is impossible to preserve among a people for any 
length of time, nn idea of an object, which has never been presented 
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to their senses. Several words, therefore, which their forefathers 
used as representatives of objects with whicli they were familiar, 
would, from the absence of similar objects in the places where their 
descendants settled, become obsolete and unknown, and the idea was 
lost to their minds till restored in the course of time, by experience 
or reflection j when the word also being lost, they were obliged to 
coin a new one : but whenever the idea, whether sensible or in- 
tellectual, was compound, or resolvable into any other simple ideas, 
it was expressed by some modification of its most essential simple 
idea, and it will be found upon inquiry, that few, if any of those 
simple ideas, which, from the nature of things, must have been early 
and constantly perceived by man, arc represented in Arabic by more 
terms than one, and that the compound ideas are represented by 
modifications of that term ; and moreover, that those ideas, of which 
there are so many synonymous representations, arc generally, if not 
always sensible, and of such a nature that they could not long con- 
tinue perceptible to the infant colonics of a wandering illiterate 
people, without the j)resence of their objects, with which objects they 
might, conformably with the nature of things, be unacquainted long 
enough to forget and lose both the idea and word. The consctjucnce 
was, that, when in the course of time, they again became acquainted 
with the object, and required a word to represent the new idea, if 
they could not refer it to any idea of which they were in possession^ 
they coined, as chance directed, n new word, and hence the number 
of synonymes, which are found in the modern Arabic, in which the 
various peculiar terms and idioms of the diiferent tribes of Arabia, 
have, by the writings of the host of authors which they have all 
contributed to furnish during the last thirteen centuries, been united 
and embodied in one language. 

In prosecuting this inquiry, there are two points which particu- 
larly attract the attention, and excite the admiration. The first is 
the wonderful power and intrinsic richness of a language which, 
though used for centuries, merely to represent the ideas of a race of 
pastoral barbarians, was capable, when called upon to explain to its 
people, and I may almost say to the world, the subtle reasoning 
of Aristotle, the sublime philosophy of Plato, the abstruse calcula- 
tions of Euclid, and the delicate prescriptions of Galen and Hippo- 
crates ; and which, though strained as it was by the immense influx 
of new ideas, which the writings of these sages and philosophers 
must have excited, wos capable of furnishing words for them all out 
of its osvu inexhaustible mines. 

The second point is the wonderful structure of this language. 
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which has preserved it from corruption or decay, cast as it wiis, fur 
n period of above twenty centuries, among a people who had neither 
colleges tu establish, or large communities to preserve their language ; 
it has retained that peculiarly delicate structure, uninjured by the 
hand of barbarism and neglect, and unimpaired by time, which has 
so particularly exercised the ingenuity of the Arabic grammarians 
and excited the admiration of the world. 

As a written language, the precision of the Arabic is equally 
peculiar ; without entering into n dissertation on the pliilosuphical 
structure of its alphabet, it will be suilicicnt to observe, that each 
letter has u certain especial sound, which nothing can change or 
alTcct, and is either preceded or followed by a certain vowel-point, 
which also has an unchangeable sound, by the oid of which it is 
pronounced. But as the rules of grammar, in alt cases, regulate 
the accent of the final letters, and custom has established that of all 
the others, the Arabs have not thought it necessary, on ordinary 
occasions, to make use of these diacritical points, and have, con- 
sc<|uently, omitted them in all cases where the omission would not 
be attended with ambiguity and obscurity, except in treatises on 
religion, law, metaphysics, &c., in which there might be an induce- 
ment for ingenuity to exert itself in perverting the obvious meaning 
of the text by a different, but not inadmissible mode of punctuation, 
with regard to mistaking an active for a passive verb, or one person 
for another. It is almost needless to say, that the context, and a 
reference to the agent and thing acted upon, will alwoys preclude 
the possibility, not only of a mistake, but even of a doubt or hesi- 
tation. Another peculiarity of the Arabic, is its remarkable ai)pli- 
cability to harmonious composition. This may be ascribed to three 
causes. 

First, — The precision with which the length of the accent of each 
syllable is defined. 

Secondly, — The number of synonymes, from which selection may 
be made of the word must conducive to the harmony of the passage, 
without at all aflccting the meaning. 

Thirdly, — ^The circumstance of all derivatives, in which consists the 
bulk of the languogc, being formed on the same models ; but it is 
needless to support this argument by theory, when a reference to 
the first page of the Alf Leila, or any other work, even in prose, 
will establish the point beyond the reach of controversy. 

13ut there yet remains unnoticed what may appear at first view 
n serious obstacle, inherent in the nature of the Arabic language, 
which must prevent It from ever attaining u high degree of copious- 
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ncas or richness, and must doom it, in the opinion of a superficial 
observer, to be for ever a barren and unimprovable dialect. I 
allude to the absence of compounded words, a circumstance essen- 
tially necessary and unavoidable in the construction of the language, 
and which must, consequently, ever prevent the Arabs from availing 
themselves of this mode of expressing new and complicated ideas. 
Accustomed as we ore to view the beautiful flexibility of the Greek 
and of the other languages of Europe, to which it has communicated 
90 much of its own copious richness, it is natural that we should 
suppose that no other means than those which we have always 
before our eyes, the indispensable use and necessity of which we 
experience whenever art or science presents us with a new idea, 
could enable u language to expand with the advancement of 
science, and to furnish new words for every new idea. But 
philosophy must not form her 9pinion so hastily ; she must view 
the subject through the cool medium of reason, and weigh it in 
the severe scale of experience. She is oware that all the modern 
languages of Europe follow the example of the Greeks, of expressing 
a variety of ideas by compounding several words togctiier, and she 
sees what difficulty they would labour under, were it not for the rule 
universally acknowledged, which allows the coinage and adoption of 
any words, " Si Gra;co fonte cadant parce detorta." But these new 
terms are not understood, except by tliose who have acquired a 
knowledge of the sources from which they are drawn, and conse- 
quently, though distorted and arrayed in a new apparel, they 
are as incomprehensible to oln-oXXot as if they hod never been 
modernized. But circumstances so intimately connecting the 
rise of modern Europe with the decline and fall of the Greek and 
llomau empires, have established and preserved all that remains 
of these vast fabrics, save the names. Tlieir language, though no 
longer spoken, is interwoven with every dialect of Europe j necessity, 
and subsequently custom, a law almost as strong, have made them 
the pursuit of all who have the means or opportunity of studying 
them; 80 that its own fitness and their own natural convenience 
have induced the learned of all Europe, whether of Teutonic or 
Celtic nations, to diffuse their new ideas through the classical 
medium of Greek and Latin compounds. But had there been no such 
medium, and no occasion for such a medium, supposing them to have 
had tt common language, as the Arabs have, what would they have 
done? They would have either compounded words of their own 
latigunge, or have coined new ones, which would have been no more 
comprehensible to the body of the people than the present classical 
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terms actually are, and this we constantly see exemplified in those 
branches of science where the lower orders are engaged ; for though 
they are presented with an infinite variety of new objects, which 
suggest a still greater variety of new ideas, they never are at a loss 
for terms to express them by, from their ignorance of the classical 
languages, but either invent or apply some word which serves every 
purpose intended, that of clearly and distinctly conveying their 
meaning. 

llcoson, therefore, clearly sliows that compound words, however 
beautiful and natural they may appear to us, arc not essential to tlic 
expression of new ideas, but experience and facts are still more 
stubborn arguments than reason itself. During the dark period, 
between the sixth and twelfth centuries, when superstition had cust 
its fetters over the minds and intellects of the whole of Europe, 
and ignorance had thrown its mantle over the fairest portion of the 
globe, the torch of learning and literature was kept alive in tlie 
Saracen halls of Bokhara and Bagdad, Damascus and Medina, Cairo 
and Cordova, and other cities, under the sway of the successors of 
Mohammed. Those enlightened Arabs saw and admired the literature, 
science, and philosophy of the Grecian schools, but they knew the 
power and beauty of their own language, nor would they suffer their 
youth to be opposed by the difllculties of a strange tongue in tlic 
acquirement of what they saw to be so desirable. By their order, 
everything which the wisdom of man had discovered, conducive to 
the benefit of society, or the dignity of the mind, the polished and 
instructive beauties of history and romance, the beneficial details 
of botany and medicine, the abstruse calculations of geometry, 
algebra, and astronomy j the deep reasoning and elaborate philosophy 
of the grove, the portico, the lyceum, and the academy ; with stu- 
pendous works on jurisprudence, grammor, logic, and rhetoric, were 
translated or compiled, and diifuscd througliout their empire. But 
vast as was the influx of new matter and new ideas to these pastoral 
warriors, they found terms for them all in the unbounded depths of 
their own language, which scorned to borrow words from those 
sources from which the Arabs had derived so many ideas. And 
when, in the course of ages, the sun of the Saracen empire declined, 
the language retired to its native deserts unexhausted, and uu> 
fathomable as before. That it has not kept pace with the languages 
of Europe since that period, is owing not to its own imperfuctioii, 
but to the neglect of the Arabs tlicmsclvcs, who have relapsed into 
their original desert life, as if they had never emerged from the 
wilderness. But it boa been tried, severely tried, and has never 
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been found deficient. Why then should we ossumo thnt it could 
not stand the test of critical examination, and on this assumption 
proceed to condemn it as crude and imperfect ? On the contrary, 
when I view its internal structure, I hold it to be mure perfect and 
comprehensive than any other known language, and I find the im- 
pressions which this gives rise to, so fully confirmed by the ex- 
perience of centuries, that I am disposed to think with Sir William 
Jones, Richardson, and others, that the Arabic is a most copious, 
rich, comprehensive, and wonderful language. 



